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heart. During that period of probation and prepa-
ration, that is, during the best part of a man's life,
little freedom was allowed in thought or deed. As
the student had been taught, so he had to believe, so
he had to pray, so he had to sacrifice to the gods.
The Vedas were his sacred books, and, their claims to
a supernatural origin, to be considered as revelation,
were more carefully and minutely guarded in the
apologetic literature of India than in any other
theological literature which I know.

And yet, on a sudden, as soon as a man entered
upon the third stage or the forest-life, he was eman-
cipated from all these fetters. He might carry on
some outward observances for a time, he might say
his prayers, he might repeat the scriptures which
he had acquired as a boy, but his chief object was
to concentrate his thoughts on the eternal Self, such
as it was revealed in the Upanishads. The more he
found his true home there, and could give up all that,
he had formerly called his own, divesting himself of
his Ego, and all that was personal and transient, and
recovering his true Self in the eternal Self, the more
all fetters of law, of custom, and caste, of tradition
and outward religion fell from him. The Vedas now
became to him the lower knowledge only; the sacri-
fices were looked upon as hindrances; the old gods,
Agni and Indra, Mitra and Varuna, Visvakarman also
and Pra^apati, all vanished as mere names. There
remained only the Atman, the subjective, and Brah-
man, the objective Self, and the highest knowledge
was expressed in the words tat tvam, thou art it; thou
thyself, thy own true Self, that which can never be
taken from thee, when everything else that seemed to